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SUMMARY 


Wheat /Rice/Feedgrains  -  Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Digest,  the  supply- 
demand  situation  for  grains  and  rice  for  the  19T5/T6  season  has  eased. 
Two  factors  which  have  prohahly  contrihuted  most  to  this  are:  (l) 
decreased  speculation  over  the  possibility  that  USSR  grain  imports 
might  substantially  exceed  the  estimated  27  million  ton  level  for  the 
current  July-June  period,  and  (2)  confirmation  of  a  record  world  rice 
crop,  possibly  20  million  tons  above  that  of  197^.     The  USSR  grain 
crop  estimate  has  been  cut  sharply,  but  this  has  had  little  or  no 
impact  on  market  prices.     Elsewhere,  however,  some  moderate  upward 
revisions  in  production  estimates  have  also  contributed  somewhat 
toward  larger  relative  supply. 

Oilseeds  -  World  production  of  oilseeds  in  1975  is  estimated  at  95.2 
million  metric  tons,  down  500,000  tons  from  November's  estimate.  The 
decrease  primarily  reflects  a  further  downward  revision  in  Soviet  sun- 
flowerseed  outturn,  currently  estimated  at  5.0  million  tons.     The  1976 
export  forecast  for  oilseeds  and  meals,  meal  basis,  remains  unchanged 
at  25.9  million  tons. 

Cotton  -  Poor  weather  during  the  Northern  Hemisphere  harvest  season 
and  an  unexpectedly  large  cut  in  area  just  planted  in  Southern  Brazil 
have  further  reduced  the  1975/76  world  cotton  production  estimate  to 
55.0  million  bales.     Tightening  world  supplies  and  signs  of  an  upturn 
in  demand  sparked  a  strong  upward  surge  in  foreign  cotton  prices  during 
December . 

Export s / Import s  -  Expected  U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  FY  1976  have 
been  scaled  down  to  103.156  million  metric  tons — which  would  be  3  per- 
cent above  the  record  high  of  197^,  and  22  percent  above  last  fiscal 
year.     The  downward  revision  of  the  estimated  tonnage  for  feedgrains 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  rice  is  of  primary  importance. 

Agricultural  export  shipments  in  November  continued  at  the  heavy  rate 
characteristic  of  the  preceding  four  months.     (The  July-November 
tonnage  remains  unchanged  at  2h  percent  ahead  of  that  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  FY  1975.) 

U.S.  agricultural  imports  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  total  slightly  more  than  $U  billion. 

Exchange  Rates  -  1975  closed  with  the  U.S.  dollar  showing  strength 
as  compared  with  all  five  charted  currencies.     (See  chart  Page  h2 ) . 
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Transportation  (Ocean)  -  During  the  past  two  months  ocean  rates  to  Rotterdam 
and  Trieste  have  decreased  while  rates  to  Japan  remained  unchanged. 

Rail  -  With  the  completion  of  U.S.  grain  harvest  season  and  holiday  ohser- 
vance  -  both  average  weekly  car  loadings  and  car  shortages  have  reflected  a 
downward  trend.     (See  chart  page  33 ) . 
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WORLD  WEATHER  MB  CROP  SUMMARY 


HIGHLIGHTS :     January  showers  and  thunderstorms  substantially  eased  the  drought 
in  Argentina  but  dry  weather  in  December  had  already  seriously  reduced  crop 
prospects.     Drought  also  eased  in  the  USSR  and  frequent  snowfall  in  January 
extended  snow  cover  over  most  of  the  major  agricultural  areas.  Temperatures 
tended  to  be  above  normal  without  extreme  lows ...  however ,  icing  from  occasional 
rainy  weather  caused  concern  about  some  crop  suffocation.     Generous  December- 
January  rainfall  benefitted  crops  in  South  Africa  and  Australia.     Rain  was 
too  much,  too  often  in  parts  of  southern  Brazil,  disrupting  wheat  harvest  and 
summer  planting  schedules.     Most  of  Europe  was  exceptionally  dry  in  December, 
then  turned  rather  wet  in  the  north  in  early  January.     Temperatures  have 
been  mostly  a  little  above  normal.     In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  no 
precipitation  of  consequence  since  November  20  in  much  of  the  central  and 
southern  Great  Plains . 

WEATHER :     The  Argentine  drought  persisted  through  December  aggravated  by 
occasional  hot  and  windy  weather.     December  precipitation  amounts  were 
mostly  25  to  50  percent  of  normal.     Beginning  the  New  Year,  shower  and  thunder- 
storm activity  increased  considerably,  bringing  widespread  relief.     In  the 
first  half  of  January,  rainfall  had  ranged  from  2  to  6  inches  in  most  of  the 
corn-sorgh\im  crescent. 

It  has  been  more  cloudy  than  desirable  and  rainy  weather  has  been  common  in 
early  summer  in  much  of  central  and  southern  Brazil.     It  has  been  seasonably 
dry  in  the  northeast  but  the  cumulative  region  is  suffering  from  the  effect 
of  relatively  dry  weather  since  July. 

The  rather  wet  pattern  continued  in  much  of  Australia  with  well  above  normal 
rainfall  occurring  in  the  East.     Indeed,  it  has  been  extremely  wet  in  the 
Northeast  during  the  last  six  weeks  with  rain  amounts  ranging  from  15  to  25 
inches.     The  Southwest  has  been  seasonably  dry.     Temperatures  have  been  running 
close  to  normal.     Five  consecutive  days  of  rain  in  the  usually  parched  town- 
ship of  Alice  Springs  brought  almost  a  year's  supply  of  rain.     The  town's  mock 
regatta,  usually  run  in  a  dry  riverbed  in  bottomless  boats,  might  require  a 
bit  of  modification  this  year. 

South  Africa's  "corn  triangle"  received  about  6  inches  of  rain  in  December 
and  frequent  showers  have  continued  in  January.     In  the  Mediterranean  region 
December  precipitation  was  variable,  mostly  1  to  6  inches,  with  the  heavier 
amounts  in  Tunisia.     Not  much  rain  has  fallen  in  January.     West  Africa  has 
been  seasonally  dry. 

In  the  USSR  December  precipitation  was  normal  or  above  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean part  and  Kazakhstan.     This  was  particularly  beneficial  to  the  drought 
areas  of  the  Volga,  Urals,  and  West  Kazakhstan.     Only  Moldavia,  the  southern 
Ukraine,  northeast  Caucasus,  and  west  Siberia  were  appreciably  below  normal. 
January  storms  have  been  frequent,  widespread,  and  have  further  reduced  the 
area  of  drought.     By  mid-January  snow  cover  had  increased  enough  in  depth 
and  area  to  be  quite  adequate  for  cold  protection  to  crops.     December  was 
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less  cold  than  usual  and  January  has  had  nothing  extreme. 

Decemher  was  much  drier  than  normal  in  most  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
and  temperatures  tended  to  be  above  normal.     There  were  good  rains,  however, 
in  much  of  the  western  Mediterranean  region.     It  turned  much  wetter  in  the 
north  in  January  and  temperatures  have  been  rather  moderate  for  this  time 
of  year. 

The  major  feature  in  North  America  has  been  the  sparse  precipitation  over 
much  of  the  U.S.  Great  Plains,     The  southwestern  portion  has  been  very  dry 
since  late  summer.     And  it  is  an  area  to  watch — because  from  there  fans  the 
so-called  cyclical  drought  in  the  middle  years  of  the  odd  decades. 

The  PRC  has  been  dominated  by  cold,  dry  weather  in  December  and  January... 
not  untypical  for  the  winter  months.     Yet  temperatures  have  been  much  below 
normal  in  south  China.     India,  too,  has  been  seasonally  sunny  and  dry. 

CROPS :     Dry  December  weather  favored  harvest  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  in  Argen- 
tina.    Suiramer  crops  and  pastures,  however,  continued  to  deteriorate,  especial- 
ly early-sown  corn.     Sorghum  and  sunflowers  have  fared  better.     The  January 
rains  have  arrested  crop  deterioration,  improved  pastures,  and  stimulated 
seeding  of  late  sorghum  and  sunflowers.     Late  seeding  poses  risk  of  crops 
not  reaching  maturity  before  winter  rains  and  frost.     The  weather  has  been 
generally  good  for  apples  and  pears . 

Pastures,  citrus,  coffee,  and  most  annual  crops  benefitted  from  the  active 
rainy  season  in  central  and  southern  Brazil.     The  wet  weather  has  caused 
some  problems  harvesting  winter  grains  and  seeding  soybeans  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.     Crops  in  the  northeast  are  suffering  from  drought  that  has  followed 
the  floods  of  last  July. 

South  Africa's  widespread  rains  improved  pastures  and  prospects  for  corn  and 
sunflowers  but  came  too  late  to  avoid  considerable  reduction  in  peanuts. 
Some  peanut  acreage  was  replaced  with  corn  or  sunflowers.     The  weather  has 
been  very  good  for  deciduous  fruits. 

Improved  soil  moisture  and  snow  cover  in  the  USSR  lent  more  optimism  to  the 
winter  grain  outlook.     Icing  is  a  problem  but  of  unknown  magnitude.  The 
mixed  and  spring  wheat  areas  also  have  been  receiving  much  more  snow  than  a 
year  ago , 

The  winter  has  been  relatively  open  in  Europe  with  moderate  temperatures 
and  snow  cover  limited  to  high  elevations  and  interior  regions  of  the  Nordic 
countries.     Crops  and  pastures  should  be  doing  reasonably  well  with  less 
than  usual  supplementary  feeding  of  livestock.    Winter  wheat  benefitted  from 
good  rains  in  Tunisia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Algeria. 

Much  wheat  in  the  United  States  hard-red  winter  wheat  area  is  stressed  from 
inadequate  moisture. 

Crops  in  south  China  have  been  retarded  by  unseasonably  cool  weather  and  soil 
moisture  remains  short  in  Hopeh  Province  and  The  Manchurian  Plain. 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


WHEAT  &  FEEDGRAINS  -  Principal  recent  changes  in  the  outlook  for 
the  1975/76  world  wheat  and  coarse  grain  situation  are:     (l)  sharp 
downward  revision  in  Soviet  crop  estimates,  accompanied  by  offsetting 
decreases  in  estimates  of  consumption  and  stocks;  (2)     a  net  increase 
of  about  2.5  million  tons  in  estimates  of  imports  as  opposed  to 
exports  of  grain  for  Western  Europe;  and  (3)     improved  crop  outturns 
and  export  availability  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
These  combined  developments  point  toward  a  slight  upward  revision  in 
the  forecast  of  year-end  total  world  stocks  for  1975/76,  but  the 
revised  level  would  still  be  slightly  below  the  unusually  low  point 
reached  at  the  end  of  197^/75-     Despite  the  continued  low  level  of 
prospective  global  carry-out  stocks  for  1975/76,  there  has,  over  the 
past  six  weeks,  been  a  considerable  dissipation  of  the  uncertainty 
regarding  adequacy  of  available  supplies  which  had  previously  been 
characteristic  of  the  developing  1975/76  world  market  situation. 
Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor,  apart  from  any  changes  in 
world  crop  outturn,  is  the  apparent  reality  of  the  USSR  grain  import 
situation,  where  progress  in  deliveries  of  foreign  grain  has  already 
begun  to  be  constrained  by  handling  capacities  at  the  point  of  unload- 
ing with  the  result  that  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  USSR  outturn 
for  1975,  the  range  for  speculation  about  the  estimated  size  of 
USSR  imports  has  been  sharply  reduced. 

RICE  -  The  1975/76  world  rice  crop  is  now  estimated  at  3^6.9  million 
metric  tons  (paddy),  up  6  percent  from  last  year's  record  production. 
The  extraordinary  harvest  is  due  largely  to  an  excellent  Asian  monsoon 
coupled  with  several  years  of  attractive  prices,  some  increased  use 
of  high-yielding  varieties,  and  an  easing  of  recent  input  constraints. 

This  year's  record  crop  (the  third  in  succession)  and  high  stock 
levels  in  some  major  importing  countries  are  having  a  bearish  impact 
on  trade  volume  and  world  prices.     Although  exportable  supplies  are 
reckoned  at  8.5  to  9.O  million  tons,  declining  import  demand  makes 
it  unlikely  that  actual  1976  exports  will  exceed  7.2  million  tons, 
down  300,000  tons  from  calendar  year  1975-     Meanwhile,  world  stocks 
are  projected  to  increase  by  30  percent — returning  to  levels  which 
prevailed  just  prior  to  the  failure  of  the  1972  Asian  monsoon. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  FEED  GRAINS,  WHEAT,  RICE  SITUATION 

Feed  Grains — Com  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably  since 
harvest.    No.  2  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  was  around  $98.40 
per  metric  ton  ($2.50  per  bushel)  in  mid-November,  $107.10 
($2.72)  in  early  December,  but  by  mid-December  was  below 
$98.40,  and  in  mid-January  was  around  $104.70  ($2.66). 

Although  the  corn  crop  of  146.4  million  metric  tons  (5.8 
billion  bushels)  was  record  large  and  exceeded  the  short 
1974  crop  by  a  fourth,  the  1975/76  com  supply  is  156.5 
million  metric  tons,  only  a  fifth  larger  than  in  1974/75 
because  carryin  stocks  were  small.     Except  for  1974/75, 
the  1975/76  com  supply  is  smallest  since  the  131.1  metric 
tons  in  1970/71. 

Livestock  and  poultry  feeding  has  begun  to  expand  again 
since  prices  of  products  have  become  more  favorable  in 
relation  to  feed  costs.    The  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  feed  on  December  1  in  7  major  feeding  States  was  up  25 
percent;  hog  producers  have  indicated  they  intend  to  have  8 
percent  more  sows  to  farrow  in  December  1975-May  1976. 
In  total,  feed  grains  used  for  domestic  feeding  in  1975/76 
are  estimated  at  112.3-120.1  million  metric  tons,  compared 
with  104  million  in  1974/75. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  in  1975/76  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
range  of  43.1-47.4  million  metric  tons,  up  from  35.6  million 
in  1974/75  and  the  previous  record  40,3  million  in  1973/74. 

Wheat — The  final  estimate  of  the  1975  U.S.  wheat  crop  shows 
a  record  58  million  metric  tons.     Combined  with  beginning 
stocks  this  provides  a  total  wheat  supply  for  1975/76  of 
about  67  million  metric  tons,  largest  since  the  early  1960's. 

Domestic  use  is  currently  projected  at  around  19.0  million 
metric  tons,  up  slightly  from  that  of  1974/75.     Food  use, 
seed  requirements  and  wheat  feeding  will  all  expand  slightly. 

Exports  continue  to  dominate  the  1975/76  wheat  crop  year. 
Shipments  for  the  July-December  period  totaled  a  near  record 
18.5  million  metric  tons. 

Outstanding  sales  at  mid-year  totaled  another  8.0  million 
metric  tons.     Additional  sales  are  imminent  and  the  total 
exports  for  the  year  are  currently  estimated  at  a  record 
35.4-38.1  million  metric  tons.     Even  if  total  disappearance 
swells  to  a  record  55-57  million  metric  tons,  it  will  still 
fall  short  of  the  1975  harvest.     Consequently,  wheat  stocks 
this  summer  may  expand  15  to  13%  from  July  1,  1975's  low 
level  of  8.7  million  metric  tons. 
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Wheat  prices  to  the  fanner  have  weakened  since  reaching 
their  season's  high  of  $151  per  metric  ton  in  September.  By 
December,  farm  prices  had  slipped  to  around  $125  per  metric 
ton,  however,  prices  have  recovered  in  recent  weeks.     For  the 
crop  year,  prices  are  expected  to  average  around  $128  per  metric 
ton  compared  with  $150  for  1974/75. 

Winter  wheat  producers,  responding  to  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  of  strong  wheat  prices,  expanded  their  1976  plantings 
2%  to  23.2  million  hectares.    This  is  the  sixth  consecutive 
yearly  increase  and  the  largest  acreage  since  the  record 
24.8  million  hectare  seeded  for  the  1949  crop. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  were  less  than  optimum  over  most  of 
the  Great  Plains  when  the  winter  wheat  data  were  gathered 
as  of  December  1.     Dry  weather  delayed  seeding  and  in  some 
areas  the  crop  was  planted  in  dry  topsoil.  Subsequent 
rains  and  snows  have  helped.     On  the  other  hand,  extremely 
cold  weather  in  January  and  absence  of  snow  cover  have 
heightened  concern  about  the  crop  in  some  areas.    Outside  of 
the  Great  Plains,  conditions  are  generally  good. 

The  yield  per  seeded    area  is  estimated  at  17.6  quintals 
per  hectare,  2.2  quintals  per  hectare  below  a  year  ago  and 
the  lowest  since  1968.     If  1976  yields  are  converted  to  a 
harvested  basis,  using  the  estimated  87.3%  of  plantings 
harvested  for  grain,  the  1976  crop  yield  would  be  20.1 
quintals  per  hectare,  off  from  last  year's  21.5  quintals 
but  still  slightly  above  1974's  poor  outturn. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  estimate  at  40.7  million  metric  tons 
was  down  9%  from  last  year's  record  crop.    However,  stocks 
of  winter  wheat  are  likely  to  be  larger  this  coming  summer, 
resulting  in  prospective  winter  wheat  supplies  not  too 
much  different  from  those  in  1975/76. 

Rice — Production  for  1975  is  estimated  at  a  record  high 
5.79  million  metric  tons  (rough),  reflecting  a  sharply 
larger  acreage  and  better  than  average  yields.  This 
was  enough  to  push  supplies  to  a  record  shattering  6.11 
million  metric  tons.    Meanwhile,  a  larger  world  rice  crop 
has  diminished  U.S.  rice  export  prospects  for  1975/76. 
The  1975/76  world  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  346.9 
million  metric  tons  (7,650  million  cwt.  rough),  6%  above 
last  year's  record  harvest.    This  along  with  high  stock 
levels  in  some  major  importing  countries  is  having  a 
bearish  impact  on  trade  volume  and  world  prices.  This 
may  lead  to  about  30%  more  rice  in  world  rice  stockpiles 
this  year  than  last. 
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For  the  U.S.,  it  means  1975/76  exports  will  possibly  be  10-15%  below  last 
year's  record  3.16  million  metric  tons.     Ending  stocks  could  swell  to 
around  2.8  million  metric  tons,  more  than  triple  the  level  of  this  past 
summer.     And  prices  have  weakened.     December  prices  at  the  farm  averaged 
$182.80  per  metric  ton  compared  with  a  loan  rate  of  $187.80.     This  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that  rice  prices  have  dropped  that  far  below  the 
price  support  loans.     However,  a  substantial  part  of  the  1976  rice  crop 
is  not  eligible  for  price  support  loans.     Prospects  for  a  recovery  in 
rice  prices  are  limited,  given  the  size  of  the  buildup  in  rice  stocks 
this  crop  year. 

The  1976  rice  program  as  announced  includes  marketing  quotas  and  a  rice 
allotment  of  0.67  million  hectares.     This  compares  with  last  year  which 
had  no  marketing  quotas,  an  allotment  of  0.73  million  hectare  and  plantings 
of  1.14  million  hectare.     The  marketing  quotas  are  contingent  on  the 
outcome  of  a  producer  referendum. 
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DOMESTIC  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  U.S.  cotton  situation  is  highlighted  by  an  extremely  small  1975  crop, 
improved  domestic  demand,  continuing  weak  export  demand,  and  rising  prices. 
The  price  of  base  quality  SLM  1-1/16-inch  cotton  in  early  January  was 
around  58  cents  per  pound,  nearly  5  cents  above  a  month  earlier,  and  over 
20  cents  above  last  January.     Increasing  prices  over  the  past  year  reflect 
29  percent  smaller  cotton  production,  coupled  with  recovery  In  U.S.  mill 
use. 

The  1975  cotton  crop  now  Is  placed  at  only  8.3  million  bales,  the  combination 
of  a  28  percent  cutback  in  harvested  acreage  and  another  season  of  disappointing 
yields.     The  national  yield  averaged  only  441  pounds  per  harvested  acre, 
identical  to  last  season's  low  level.     Adverse  weather  and  Insect  problems 
held  yields  nearly  a  tenth  below  normal. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  recovered  rapidly  during  1975  from  the  recent  recession. 
In  fact,  cotton  use  picked  up  faster  than  manmade  fiber  consumption  as 
competitive  cotton  prices  early  in  the  year  and  strong  demand  for  denim  and 
corduroy  boosted  demand.     For  the  1975/76  season,  domestic  cotton  use  may 
range  between  6.8  and  7.3  million  bales,  up  from  5.9  million  last  season. 

So  the  current  U.S.  cotton  situation  shapes  up  as  one  of  sharply  smaller 
production,  much  larger  mill  consumption,  and  reduced  exports.     The  diminutive 
1975  cotton  crop  Is  dropping  the  total  supply  to  14.1  million  bales,  smallest 
since  1923/24.     On  the  demand  side,  disappearance  will  at  least  match  1974/75's 
9.8  million  bales  and  could  total  a  million  bales  more,  reflecting  the  recovery 
in  domestic  demand.     Consequently,  stocks  next  summer  may  total  3.3  to  4.3 
million  bales,  down  from  5.7  million  on  August  1,  1975. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 

In  mid- January,  1915 world  cotton  production  was  estimated  at  55.0 
million  bales,  down  8.2  million  from  last  season's  record  63.2  million 
and  the  smallest  world  cotton  harvest  in  five  years.    About  5  million 
bales  of  the  decline  resulted  from  an  estimated  9  percent  cut  in  planted 
acreage.    Outturn  was  further  pared  by  poor  weather  especially  during 
harvest  in  several  major  Northern  Hemisphere  cotton-producing  countries. 
Weather  damage  generally  reduced  average  yields  below  those  of  last 
seasono    With  a  reduction  of  3.2  million  bales  from  last  season  to  only 
8.3  million  bales,  the  United  States  will  account  for  40  percent  of  the 
decline. 

Among  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  the  greatest  weather  losses  outside 
the  United  States  occurred  in  the  USSR,  where  rains  and  an  early  freeze 
during  harvest  reduced  othe  crop  by  at  least  700,000  bales  to  a  currently 
estimated  12.3  million  bales.     Pakistan,  India,  and  Iran  were  among  other 
countries  registering  weather  and,  in  some  cases,  insect  damage.  Although 
no  firm  estimates  are  yet  available  for  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  just 
planted,  the  Southern  Brazil  crop  will  evidently  be  reduced  several 
hundred  thousand  bales  because  of  a  large  acreage  decline. 

Despite  the  13  percent  fall  in  world  production,  large  August  1,  1975, 
stocks  in  exporting  countries  will  hold  the  estimated  decline  in  world 
cotton  supplies  to  only  3  percent  below  the  1974/75  high.    Reduced  1975/76 
production  and  higher  consumption  will  work  world  stocks  down  this  season 
by  around  6  million  bales  to  24-25  million,  more  than  erasing  last 
season's  massive  5  million-bale  buildup.    Foreign  non-Communist  exporting 
countries  which  accounted  for  most  of  last  season's  increase  in  stocks 
will  also  register  the  largest  declines.    The  United  States  is  leading 
the  world  textile  recovery  and  should  account  for  at  least  one-third  of 
the  estimated  3  million-bale  increase  in  consumption,  still  placed  at 
around  61  million  bales.    Foreign  textile  industries  report  some  improve- 
ment in  demand  and  now  expect  recovery  to  1973/74  levels  beginning 
around  mid-1976— delayed  by  sluggish  general  economic  recovery  in  foreign 
industrial  countries. 

The  world  trade  forecast  remains  about  unchanged  at  around  17.6  million 
bales,  up  from  last  season's  depressed  16.9  million.    Foreign  non-Communist 
exporting  countries  could  achieve  shipments  of  10  million  bales,  up  over 
one  million,  as  they  benefit  from  uncompetitive  UoS.  asking  prices.  The 
U.S.  export  forecast  has  been  reduced  to  3.0-3.5  million  bales. 

By  December  1975,  several  exporting  countries  had  worked  off  a  sizable 
part  of  their  surplus  cotton  supplies.     In  December,  foreign  prices  began 
the  first  real  firming  trend  in  six  months  and  by  January  10  gained  8-9 
cents  per  pound,  spurred  by  tightening  world  supplies  and  the  brightening 
demand  outlook.    Several  exporting  countries  reacted  by  removing  cotton 
export  subsidies  and  most  esqporting  countries  had  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  market  by  mid-January.    Foreign  strength  in  December  narrowed 
the  UoS,  spread  above  foreign  growths  to  about  3-5  cents  at  the  turn  of 
the  year,  and  larger  export  sales  in  recent  weeks  signaled  improved  U.S, 
competitiveness  for  some  qualities. 
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DOMESTIC  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Broiler  production  for  all  of  1975  was  little  changed  from  the  past 
2  years  when  producers  raised  about  3  billion  head  each  year.  Broiler 
meat  output  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  1975  totaled  near 
the  7.9  billion  pounds   (certified,  ready-to-cook)   for  1974.     The  year 
began  with  output  down  nearly  a  tenth  in  January  but  gained  and  by  mid- 
year was  near  1974  levels.     High  broiler  prices  and  easing  feed  prices 
in  early  1974  caused  producers  to  expand  July-December  1975  output  to 
5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  with  most  of  the  increase  coming  late 
in  the  year. 

A  favorable  relationship  between  broiler  prices  and  feed  prices  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  coming  months.     The  broiler  feed-price  ratio  in 
mid-December  at  3.0  was  down  from  November's  3.4  but  still  well  above 
the  2.4  of  the  previous  year.     Broiler  meat  output  likely  will  stay 
well  above  1975  levels  in  1976  but  the  increase  is  expected  to  narrow 
in  the  second  half  of  1976. 

Broiler  chick  placements  and  eggs  placed  in  incubators  for  marketing 
during  January-March  were  nearly  a  tenth  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
Eggs  set  during  the  most  recent  3  weeks  were  9-12  percent  above  the 
comparable  week  a  year  ago. 

Broiler  prices  in  1975  were  sharply  higher  despite  broiler  supplies 
about  the  same  as  in  1974.     The  9-city  wholesale  broiler  prices  in 
1975  averaged  45  cents  a  pound,   ready-to-cook.     This  was  up  7  cents 
from  1974  and  the  highest  average  annual  price  in  recent  history. 
Reduced  broiler  output  in  the  first  half  and  the  rapid  rise  in  cattle 
and  hog  prices  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  broiler  prices  in  1975. 

Increased  broiler  supplies,  declining  cattle  and  hog  prices,  and  sea- 
sonally weaker  demand  for  broilers  resulted  in  declining  broiler  prices 
in  late  1975.     The  9-city  wholesale  price  for  broilers  averaged  41.8 
cents  a  pound  in  December,  down  4  cents  from  November  but  still  1  cent 
above  December  1974.     Larger  output  is  expected  to  hold  broiler  prices 
this  winter  and  spring  in  the  low  to  mid-40  cents  a  pound  range  despite 
relatively  high  red  meat  prices. 

Although  small  relative  to  total  output,  exports  of  broiler  meat  in 
1975  exceeded  any  year  since  1962.     Whole  young  chicken  and  chicken 
parts  during  January-November  totaled  124  million  pounds  (ready-to-cook 
weight),  up  16  percent  from  the  same  months  of  1974  and  the  largest 
export  total  for  this  period  since  the  165  million  pounds  in  1962. 
Most  of  the  chicken  meat  exports  in  recent  years  have  gone  to  j^on-Euro- 
pean  countries;  whereas,  in  1962  over  70  percent  went  to  the  European 
Community.     The  largest  importers  of  U.S.  chicken  meat  in  recent  years 
have  been  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Output  of  turkey  meat  through  federally  inspected  plants  during  1975 
totaled  1.7  billion  pounds,  around  7  percent  less  than  in  1974  with 
the  largest  percentage  declines  coming  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
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Output  gained  as  the  year  progressed  and  November-December  production 
exceeded  a  year  earlier. 

Turkey  production  in  1976  is  expected  to  be  up  moderately  from  1975. 
Poult  production  during  September-November,  largely  for  early  1976  mar- 
ketings, was  16  percent  above  the  same  period  of  19  75  and  turkey  eggs 
in  incubators  on  December  1  were  up  14  percent.     Turkey  growers  in  20 
major  producing  states  have  indicated  plans  to  raise  6  percent  more 
turkeys  in  1976  than  in  1975. 

Indications  are  that  movement  of  turkeys  at  Christmas  was  good  and  that 
year-end  cold  storage  turkey  stocks  were  75-80  million  pounds  below 
the  275  million  pounds  on  December  31,   1974.     This  would  about  match 
the  relatively  small  ending  stocks  of  December  31,  1969. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  stocks,  the  prospects  of  sharply  larger  output 
in  the  first  half  of  1976  have  resulted  in  declining  turkey  prices. 
New  York  wholesale  prices  for  8-16  pound  young  hen  turkeys  declined 
from  56  cents  a  pound  in  early  December  to  49  cents  in  early  January. 
Prices  likely  will  continue  weak  in  coming  months  but  relatively  high 
red  meat  prices  may  hold  turkey  prices  near  the  50  cents  a  pound  level 
of  January- June  1975. 
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WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Total  1976  production  of  milk  in  38  important  countries  is  forecast 
to  change  little  from  the  385  million  metric  tons  expected  in  1975. 
Production  increases,  or  at  least  sustained  output,  vill  be  the  norm 
in  practically  all  market-economy  countries  in  the  reporting  group. 
Exceptions  include  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  few  non-EC 
coiintries  of  Western  Europe.     In  Australia,  a  change  in  dairy  policy 
is  expected  to  turn  production  downward,  to  a  level  slightly  lower 
than  1975;  in  U.K.,  tight  profit  margins  threaten  to  hold  output 
down.    Additional  production  decreases  are  forecast  for  the  USSR  and 
Poland,  the  largest  East-Bloc  milk  producers,  on  the  hasis  of  the 
reduced  1975  Soviet  grain  harvest  and  related  tight  supplies  of 
forages . 

In  this  group  of  38  countries,  total  consumption  of  milk  in  fluid  form 
has  been  steady  in  the  past  few  years  with  the  result  that  per  capita 
consumption  is  down.     Production  of  butter  also  has  been  relatively 
stable,  but  production  of  cheese  has  increased  steadily,  and  so  has 
nonfat  dry  milk  output.     Trends  in  the  distribution  of  milk  among 
these  and  other  outlets  are  partly  in  response  to  market  conditions 
and  partly  in  response  to  national  price  support  policies  which  in  many 
instances  override  commercial  demand. 

Markets  for  butter  and  cheese  in  late  1975  were  relatively  strong, 
with  prices  in  the  United  States  well  above  support  levels.     In  the 
EC-9,  stocks  of  butter  continued  to  decline  seasonally  despite  a 
September  increase  of  about  7  percent  in  intervention  prices.     In  the 
United  States,  butter  stocks  at  the  end  of  September,  and  again  in 
October,  were  at  or  near  the  lowest  for  the  respective  months  since 
reporting  was  begun.     World  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  stocks  currently  total 
about  1.6  million  M.T.,  with  the  EC-9  holding  over  60  percent  of  this 
surplus.     World  cheese  stocks  declined  by  about  5  percent  in  1975  to 
near  700,000  metric  tons. 

These  prospective  1976  increases  will  offset  declines  in  the  USSR  and 
the  U.K.,  and  a  few  other  countries,  resulting  in  an  expected  net 
increase  in  milk  production  in  1976  of  about  1.3  million  metric  tons. 
In  North  America,  there  is  some  prospect  that  the  slow  decline  in  milk 
production  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  reversed.     Early  forecasts 
indicate  U.S.  milk  production  in  1976  will  rise  about  1  percent,  total- 
ing 52.9  million  M.T.  as  gains  in  output  per  cow  are  expected  to  offset 
the  relatively  small  declines  in  cow  numbers. 

Milk  production  in  the  European  Community  (EC-9)  will  likely  resume  an 
uptrend  in  1976,  after  a  small  decline  in  1975.     Declines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany  more  than  offset  increases  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Ireland.     Overall,  1976  output  in  the  EC-9  is  expected  to  exceed 
99  million  M.T.  compared  with  about  98.5  million  M.T.  in  1975- 
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DOMESTIC  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Wholesale  dairy  product  prices,  after  rising  very  sharply  last  summer 
and  fall,  began  to  decline  at  the  end  of  December.     Butter  prices  fell 
most  sharply  with  grade  A  butter  selling  for  about  87  cents  per  pound 
at  Chicago  by  mid- January,  down  22  cents  from  the  mid-December  peak 
but  still  about  7  cents  above  the  support  purchase  price.     The  sharp 
declines  were  caused  by  butter  sales  falling  far  below  year-earlier  levels 
in  late  1975  and  the  seasonal  drop  in  demand  after  the  peak  holiday 
buying  season.     However,  butter  supplies  remain  tight  and  this  will 
help  to  temporarily  bolster  wholesale  butter  prices  as  production 
expands  seasonally.     Butter  production  has  been  well  below  a  year 
earlier  in  recent  weeks  and  commercial  butter  stocks  were  at  very 
low  levels  on  December  1.     Wholesale  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  have 
also  declined  sharply.     Nonfat  dry  milk  was  quoted  at  around  65 
cents  (high  heat.  Central  States  production  area)  in  mid-January, 
down  about  7  cents  from  the  December  peak.     Minor  amounts  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  were  purchased  by  the  government  in  early  January  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  wholesale  price  range  reached  the  support  purchase 
price  of  62.4  cents  per  pound.     Output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  recovered 
from  the  very  sharp  drops  of  last  fall  and  use  remained  very  weak. 

While  slipping  slightly  from  the  December  peak,  wholesale  American 
cheese  prices  were  considerably  stronger  than  butter  or  nonfat  dry 
milk  prices.  In  mid- January,  40-pound  blocks  were  selling  for  about 
1.02  per  pound  at  Wisconsin  assembly  points,  down  2  cents  from  the 
peak  but  still  above  early  December  levels.  American  cheese  sales 
showed  increases  from  year-earlier  levels  in  late  1975,  despite  sharply 
higher  prices. 

This  sales  strength,  combined  with  production  close  to  a  year  earlier 
and  modest  stock  levels,  was  responsible  for  the  continued  strong  whole- 
sale prices.     However,  American  cheese  prices  are  likely  to  ease  in 
coming  months  as  cheese  plants  draw  milk  away  from  butter-powder  pro- 
duction and  output  expands  seasonally. 

Sharply  rising  farm  milk  prices  stimulated  much  heavier  feeding  of 
grain  and  other  concentrates  to  dairy  cows  in  late  1975.     The  resulting 
boosts  in  output  per  cow  easily  outweighted  the  relatively  small  declines 
in  milk  cow  numbers.     Milk  production  was  about  1-1/2  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975,  although  total  1975 
milk  output  was  virtually  unchanged  from  1974.     Farm  milk  prices  reached 
$10.20  per  100  pounds  in  December,  up  $2.26  from  the  June  low  and  $1.95 
from  last  December.     Milk  production  probably  will  continue  to  post 
increases  from  year-earlier  levels  in  coming  months  but  the  gains  may 
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start  to  slow.     Although  remaining  well  above  year-earlier  levels, 
farm  milk  prices  likely  will  show  sharper-than-normal  seasonal  declines, 
reflecting  the  declines  in  wholesale  dairy  product  prices.     In  addition, 
slightly  higher  cull  cow  prices  may  stimulate  some  increases  in  herd 
culling,  although  the  declines  from  a  year  earlier  in  milk  cow  numbers 
likely  will  remain  relatively  modest.     For  the  first  half  of  1976,  milk 
production  is  expected  to  be  about  1  percent  above  the  early  1975  level. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  held  steady  in  November  and  reached 
73.9  million  pounds  valued  at  $112.5  million.     This  is  up  from  73.0 
million  pounds  valued  at  $107.8  million  shipped  in  November  197^' 
However,  the  quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  exported  during 
the  first  5  months  of  FY  1976  is  13  percent  below  197^.     The  major 
markets  of  the  U.K.,  West  Germany,  and  Japan  are  down  2h ,  17,  and 
20  percent,  respectively,  and  the  total  European  Community  is  down 
19  percent.     Shipments  to  Japan  are  expected  to  recover  during  the 
next  2  or  3  months  and  should  equal  or  exceed  FY  1975-     The  FY  1976 
forecast  for  immanufactijired  tobacco  exports  is  maintained  at  58O 
million  pounds. 

Bulk  smoking  tobacco  exports  remained  depressed  during  November. 
The  FY  forecast  may  be  revised  downward  in  February  if  shipments  do 
not  recover. 

Leaf  tobacco  arrivals  (general  imports)  during  November  were  off 
nearly  two-thirds,  as  cigarette  leaf  imports  dropped  15.8  million 
poimds.     General  imports  for  the  5  months  of  FY  1976  are  off  3^ 
percent.     Flue-cured  and  burley  cigarette  leaf  imports  are  down 
22  percent  and  oriental  leaf  arrivals  are  down  55  percent.  Near 
record  high  levels  of  foreign  grown  tobaccos  are  currently  held  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  for  consumption  (duty-paid)  continue  to  rise  but  are  up  only 
3  percent  for  the  5  months  of  FY  1976,  a  somewhat  slower  growth  rate 
than  in  previous  periods.     Duty-paid  imports  of  flue-cured  and  bur- 
ley  leaf  were  off  37  percent  in  this  period.     Oriental  leaf  imports 
rose  12  percent. 
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DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


The  further  gain  in  consumption  in  1975  required  a  record  output 
of  650  billion  cigarettes   (preliminary)   3  percent  above  1974. 
However,   the  record  was  only  1  percent  above  1973  as  1974  pro- 
duction was  cut  to  permit  a  reduction  in  inventories.  Neverthe- 
less,  last  year  was  the  sixth  year  of  rising  consumption  since 
the  1969  trough.     Domestic  consumption  (taxable  removals)  takes 
about  nine-tenths  of  output,  while  tax-exempt  removals  (exports 
and  shipments)   take  the  remainder.     The  recession  in  1975  meant 
the  domestic  consumption  gain  was  limited  to  barely  maintaining 
per  capita  consumption. 

In  1976,   further  improvement  in  the  economy  should  help  raise 
consumption  to  the  2  to  3  percent  rate  experienced  in  1973. 
Cigarette  exports  may  gain  about  a  tenth  if  foreign  economic 
recovery  proceeds  as  expected. 

Manufacturers  began  a  massive  advertising  campaign  for  old  and 
new  brands  of  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  late  in  1975. 
About  a  tenth  of  cigarette  sales  now  are  brands  classed  as 
low  tar  and  nicotine. 

This  season's  hurley  tobacco  prices  have  sold  below  last  season' 
record  levels.     Early  January  prices  were  higher  than  December's 
in  contrast  to  the  normal  decline  in  price.     Even  so  the  season 
average  price  is  likely  to  remain  about  9  cents  below  last 
season's  record  price  of  $1.14  per  pound. 

The  quality  of  this  season's  crop  is  not  as  good  as  last  season. 
So,  with  auction  prices  down  and  support  prices  up,  by  mid- 
January  about  50  million  pounds  had  been  placed  under  loan  in 
contrast  to  less  than  2  million  last  season. 

The  basic  quota  for  flue-cured  production  in  1976     as  announced 
in  November  was  reduced  15  percent  below  1975.     The  effective 
quota  totals  around  1,423  million  pounds — about  10  percent  below 
the  1975  effective  quota.     The  quota  for  hurley  and  other  kinds 
will  be  set  by  February  1.     The  quota  law  limits  the  reduction 
to  5  percent  in  the  case  of  hurley.     Legislation  is  perding  to 
permit  a  larger  cut.     The  hurley  basic  quota  in  1975  was 
669  million  pounds  while  disappearance  is  now  estimated  at  610 
million. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


SUGAR  -  The  vorld  sugar  production  estimate  for  the  1975/76  crop 
vas  lowered  to  8I.9  million  metric  tons,  a  reduction  of  1.5  million 
from  the  83.^  million  tons  estimated  on  Novemher  20.     This  vas  due 
to  lowering  of  the  estimate  for  USSR  1975/76  sugar  production  from 
9  million  tons  to  7-5  million  tons.     Drought  conditions,  which 
prevailed  during  much  of  the  summer,  apparently  reduced  the  Soviet 
beet  crop  more  than  had  "been  anticipated  earlier. 

World  raw  sugar  prices  (f.o.b.  Caribbean  Ports)  averaged  13.27  cents 
per  pound  during  December,  just  below  the  13.37  cents  registered  a 
month  earlier.     Meanwhile,  U.S.  spot  prices  (New  York,  duty-paid) 
also  were  down  in  December,  averaging  ik.jQ  cents  per  pound.  This 
compared  with  15.0^  cents  per  pound  in  November.     Both  world  and  U.S. 
prices  were  higher  at  the  end  of  December  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  lowering  of  the  1975/76  world  sugar  production  estimate  indicates 
that  world  sugar  stocks  will  remain  at  a  low  level  during  1975/76. 
World  sugar  consumption  in  1975/76  is  expected  to  be  around  82 
million  tons,  just  above  world  sugar  output. 

COFFEE  -  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  released  its  third  estimate 
of  the  1975-76  world  coffee  crop  at  the  end  of  December.     This  called 
for  a  total  production  of  72.5  million  bags  with  an  exportable  pro- 
duction of  53.^  million  bags.     On  a  world  basis  the  estimate  was 
almost  unchanged.     However,  there  were  several  individual  country 
changes.    A  reduction  of  500,000  bags  was  made  for  Colombia's  1975-76 
crop,  due  to  heavy  rains.     Favorable  weather  was  the  major  factor 
for  increased  estimates  for  Mexico  and  several  Central  American 
countries.     The  estimate  for  Angola  was  further  reduced  to  1.2  million 
bags,  in  view  of  the  continued  civil  strife  and  transportation  problems. 

A  survey  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  area  in  mid-December  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Attache  Office  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  9  to  10.5  million 
bags  production  for  the  1976-77  crop.     No  production  is  expected  for 
the  state  of  Parana,  and  it  is  estimated  that  hO  percent  of  the  950 
million  trees  in  that  state  have  been  removed.     More  definite  indica- 
tions of  recovery  from  the  frost  can  be  obtained  by  about  April. 

Coffee  prices  continued  to  increase  during  December,  but  at  a  rather 
gradual  rate.     Stocks  of  green  coffee  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  December  amounted  to  almost  h  million  bags,  a  good  working  level. 
While  supplies  of  coffee  are  not  tight  now,  prospects  are  that  they 
will  be  tighter  in  a  few  months. 
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COCOA  -  World  cocoa  bean  production  in  1975/76  is  now  forecast  to 
approximate  1,5^5,000  metric  tons,  only  marginally  higher  than  the 
197^/75  harvest  of  1,530,000  tons.     Early  season  prospects  had 
indicated  a  record  outturn,  hut  unfavorable  weather  in  West  African 
countries  has  reduced  most  crop  estimates.     However,  world  production 
is  still  expected  to  be  above  consumption  in  1976,  resulting  in  a 
modest  stock  buildup  following  an  inventory  increase  of  85,000  tons 
a  year  earlier. 

Reflecting  the  reduced  supply  outlook,  cocoa  bean  prices  moved  to 
higher  levels  during  December.     New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean 
prices  averaged  7^-1  cents  per  pound,  up  from  November  prices  of  69.^ 
cents,  but  still  imder  December  197^  prices  of  85.^  cents.     New  York 
spot  Bahia  prices  rose  to  67.2  cents  in  December  from  6l.3  cents 
during  November. 

World  cocoa  bean  prices  are  down  from  their  record  highs  of  197^,  but 
are  still  about  double  the  average  level  of  the  last  decade.     New  York 
spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  during  calendar  year  1975  averaged  75 
cents  per  pound,  compared  with  the  record  annual  197^  average  of  98 
cents.     New  York  spot  Bahia  cocoa  bean  prices  during  1975  averaged 
65  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  88  cents  during  197^- 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS  (excluding  cotton)  -  U.S.  imports  of  sisal  baler 
and  binder  twines  during  November  1975  totaled  2,280  long  tons  and 
were  7^,^02  tons  for  January-November  1975.     These  totals  compare 
with  25,059  tons  in  November  197^  and  137,288  tons  diiring  the  first 
eleven  months  of  197^.     The  decline  in  imports  in  1975  has  been  due 
in  part  to  large  carryover  twine  inventories  at  the  end  of  the  197^ 
haying  season  and  especially  heavy  imports  during  October-December 
197^.     Also,  record  high  prices  for  sisal  twine  in  197^  and  into  the 
first  half  of  1975  resulted  in  both  a  surge  in  domestic  production 
and  use  of  cheaper  synthetic  twine.     This  caused  a  significant  shift 
by  many  farmers  to  alternative  methods  of  harvesting  their  hay  crops, 
requiring  less  twine  per  unit  harvested.     Baler  twine  stocks  are 
acciunulating  in  producing  countries  and  European  and  U.S.  importers 
probably  are  delaying  purchases  for  1976  later  than  usual,  although 
prices  are  now  sharply  down  from  year  ago  levels.     As  of  mid-December 
1975?  Mexico,  reportedly,  had  lowered  its  f.o.b.  export  price  on 
baler  twine  from  $12. kO  per  UO-pound  bale  to  $9.^0  per  bale. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  OILSEEDS  MP  PRODUCTS 

In  1975  world  meal  production,  at  62.3  million  metric  tons  soybean 
meal  equivalent,  dropped  "by  5.0  million  metric  tons  from  the  197^ 
record.     This  represented  the  first  decline  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Fats  and  oils  production  at  h^.'J  million  tons  dropped  by  1.1  million 
tons.     Despite  these  declines,  the  world  supply/demand  balance  proved 
to  be  more  than  adequate  to  satisfy  the  recession  hit  markets  both  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

In  1976,  world  production  of  meal  is  forecast  at  70.2  million  tons — 
7.9  million  more  than  last  year's  reduced  volume.     Adding  in  the  siz- 
able U.S.  soybean  stocks  on  September  1  woiild  boost  1976  world  meal 
availabilities  to  7^.2  million  tons — 8.0  million  above  last  year's 
supply.     During  the  past  decade  world  meal  consumption  has  trended 
upward  by  about  2.h  million  tons  per  year.     World  meal  cons'umption 
in  1976  is  expected  to  recover  by  an  above-trend  volume  following 
last  year's  decline. 

World  oil  output  at  hQ.h  million  tons  in  1976  is  forecast  to  gain  by 
2.7  million  tons  following  last  year's  significant  decline.     Oil  prices 
have  already  weakened  relative  to  meal  prices  as  meal  demand  and  crush- 
ings  expand.     There  is  expected  to  be  continued  heavy  foreign  competi- 
tion from  major  producer-exporters,  such  as  palm  oil  from  Malaysia, 
copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines,  soybeans  and  oil  from 
Brazil  and  some  upturn  in  exports  of  rapeseed  and  oil  from  Canada. 

The  foregoing  projections  include  Northern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested 
in  the  second  half  of  1975,  combined  with  estimates  of  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere crops  yet  to  be  harvested  in  the  first  half  of  1976.     Meal  and 
oil  production  data  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  assiomed  average 
extraction  rates  applied  to  that  portion  of  each  crop  available  for 
crushing  and/or  export — not  actual  crushings. 

U.S.  production  of  oils  and  fats  in  1976  is  projected  at  11.5  million 
tons — 1.33  million  tons  above  last  year's  reduced  volume,  but  O.67 
million  tons  below  the  projected  long  term  trend.     The  anticipated 
sharp  recovery  largely  reflects  the  substantial  increase  in  the  1975 
soybean  crop.     An  expected  gain  in  sunflowerseed  oil  output  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  reduced  output  of  cottonseed  oil.     Some  further 
decline  in  animal  fat  output  is  also  expected. 

In  1976  U.S.  meal  production  is  forecast  at  33.1  million  metric  tons 
soybean  meal  equivalent,  5.7  million  tons  above  last  year's  sharply 
reduced  volume.     Despite  the  substantial  1976  recovery,  U.S.  meal  output 
will  continue  below  the  projected  1965-7^  trend  by  1.2  million  tons  and 
will  also  be  one  million  tons  below  the  record  large  197^  volume. 
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U.S.   SOYBEAN  SITUATION 


The  1975/76  soybean  supply  totals  1.7  billion  bushels,  about  a  fourth 
larger  than  last  season.     The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  1975 
soybean  crop,  which  at  1,521  million  bushels  is  about  a  fourth  above 
the  previous  year  and  second  only  to  the  record  output  of  1973.  In- 
creased harvested  acreage  and  record  yields  contributed  to  the  huge 
production.     Harvested  acreage  totaled  53.6  million  acres,  about  2  per- 
cent above  last  season.     Yields  per  acre  at  28.4  bushels  were  a  record 
and  about  5  bushels  above  1974.     Although  soybean  utilization  is  expected 
to  expand  more  than  a  tenth  to  around  1.4  billion  bushels,  it  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  1975  production.     This  indicates  a  further 
buildup  in  carryover  stocks  on  September  1,  possibly  close  to  double 
the  186  million  of  last  September. 


During  September-November,  crushings  totaled  200  million  bushels,  up 
about  14  percent  from  this  same  period  a  year  ago.     Improved  crushing 
margins,  reflecting  lower  soybean  prices  and  increased  domestic  disap- 
pearance of  soybean  oil  and  meal,  is  encouraging  larger  crushings.  For 
the  entire  season,  crushings  may  total  around  800  million  bushels,  compare 
with  701  million  in  1974/75. 


Soybeans  inspected  for  export  through  mid-January  were  about  a  fifth 
above  this  same  period  last  season.     Most  of  the  gain  in  exports  is  to 
Western  Europe.     Lower  soybean  prices,  dwindling  Brazilian  soybean 
stocks,  and  an  improved  outlook  for  soybean  use  are  factors  boosting 
exports.     For  the  entire  marketing  year,  exports  may  total  around  500 
million  bushels,  compared  with  421  million  last  season. 

Soybean  prices  are  down  from  earlier  in  the  season.     Prices   (No.  1 
yellow,  Chicago)  dropped  from  $5.55  per  bushel  last  September  to  around 
$4.60  in  December.     Prices  over  the  rest  of  the  season  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  outlook  for  1976  soybean  acreage,  the  size  of  the  1976 
Brazilian  soybean  crop,  and  developments  affecting  soybean  demand. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  entire  season  probably  will  average 
about  $4.75  per  bushel,  down  sharply  from  the  $6.50  now  estimated  for 
the  1974  crop. 


Larger  soybean  crushings  are  expected  to  boost  soybean  meal  supplies  to 
about  19  million  tons,  up  from  the  17  million  of  the  previous  year.  The 
improved  profit  picture  in  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries  is  expecte 
to  increase  domestic  disappearance,  possibly  a  tenth  or  more  above  last 
season's  12h  million  tons.     Meal  exports  probably  will  not  vary  much 
from  the  4.3  million  tons  of  last  year.     Larger  U.S.   soybean  exports  and 
competition  from  Brazilian  soybeans  are  expected  to  restrict  soybean  meal 
exports.     Soybean  meal  prices   (44  percent  protein,  bulk, ^Decatur)  are 
averaging  about  $125  per  ton,  down  sharply  from  a  year  a|o .     Lower  prices 
this  year  reflect  the  better  balance  between  soybean  supply  and  demand. 
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Soybean  oil  supplies  may  total  around  9  billion  pounds,  compared  with  8.2 
billion  last  year.     Domestic  disappearance  probably  will  expand  from  the 
6%  billion  pounds  of  last  season  to  over  7  billion.     Soybean  oil  exports 
are  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  1  billion  pounds  of  last  year,  pos- 
sibly by  as  much  as  a  fifth  or  more.     Larger  U.S.  soybean  exports  and 
keen  competition  from  Brazilian  soybeans  and  Malaysian  palm  oil  will  tend 
to  hold  down  soybean  oil  exports.     Soybean  oil  prices   (crude,  Decatur) 
declined  from  21  cents  per  pound  last  October  to  around  17  cents  in  mid- 
January.     Thev  now  are  down  sharply  from  year  ago  levels.  Prospects 
for  larger  soybean  oil  supplies,  competition  from  imported  palm  oil,  and 
sluRsish  soybean  oil  exports  have  tended  to  depress  prices. 


ERS:CED:OIL 
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DOI^ESTIC  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


Feedlot  Placements  Continue  Up 

Reflecting  the  generally  favorable  livestock- feed  grain  price  rela- 
tionship, cattle  feeders  in  the  seven  reporting  States  again  sharply 
increased  placements  of  cattle  on  feed  during  November.     Placements  on 
feed  were  up  almost  50  percent  from  the  depressed  level  of  a  year  ago 
and  were  above  year-earlier  levels  in  all  seven  States.    Movement  of 
cattle  and  calves  into  feedlots  totaled  just  under  2  million  head,  the 
largest  November  placement  level  on  record. 

Continued  poor  grazing  conditions  on  winter  wheat  pastures  may  be 
encouraging  placements  of  some  cattle  on  feed  which  might  normally 
have  grazed  a  few  months  longer  before  being  placed  in  feedlots.  Only 
about  13  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage  is  actually  being  pastured  this 
year  compared  with  over  a  fourth  last  year. 

Fed  Cattle  Marketings  Down 

VJhile  placements  have  generally  exceeded  year-earlier  levels  since 
April,  fed  cattle  marketings  continue  to  trail  19  74  levels. 
Marketings  in  the  seven  States  during  November  were  down  11  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.     This  has  resulted  in  some  buildup  in  on-feed 
inventories.     Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  December  1  in  the  seven  States 
totaled  in  excess  of  8  million  head,  up  25  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Fed  Beef  Supplies  to  Increase 

Fed  cattle  marketings  likely  will  exceed  year-earlier  levels  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  reflecting  the  surge  in  placement  during 
September-November.     This  would  be  the  first  year-to-year  increase 
since  the  winter  quarter  of  1973.    labile  an  increase  in  fed  beef 
production  during  the  months  ahead  likely  will  have  a  price  depressing 
effect,  price  declines  could  be  temporary.    The  relative  strength  in 
the  fed  cattle  market  will  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  level  of 
nonfed  slaughter  and  supplies  of  competing  meats. 

Hog  Production  to  Expand 

Hog  producers  are  planning  some  expansion  in  production  following  the 
favorable  feeding  margins  experienced  during  much  of  1975.    VThile  the 
number  of  sows  farrowing  last  fall  continued  to  trail  year-earlier 
levels,  reductions  have  become  smaller.     The  December  1  inventory  of 
hogs  and  pigs  was  placed  at  approximately  50  million  head,  10  percent 
fewer  than  last  December.     In  mid-1975  the  total  inventory  was  19 
percent  fewer  than  on  the  same  date  in  1974. 
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In  lA  States,  farrowing  intentions  for  the  December-May  pig  crop  were 
reported  to  be  up  7  percent — up  10  percent  during  December-February, 
but  up  only  5  percent  during  March-May.    Apparently  the  sharp  break  in 
hog  prices  during  October  gave  some  producers  second  thoughts  about 
expanding  their  hog  operations. 

While  expansion  in  hog  numbers  is  indicated,  commercial  pork 
production  will  likely  trail  1975  levels  through  mid-1976.  Slaughter 
supplies  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
June-November  pig  crop  which  totaled  approximately  36  million  head. 
This  falls  short  of  the  June-November  19  74  pig  crop  by  about  8 
percent.     Judging  from  the  distribution  of  market  hogs  on  farms  by 
weight  groups,  first  quarter  hog  slaughter  may  fall  below  the  reduced 
slaughter  level  of  early  19  75  by  10-15  percent  followed  by  a  smaller 
percentage  reduction  in  the  spring. 
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FOOD  SHORTAGES  IN  USSR  REPORTED 


The  Soviet  Agricultural  newspaper  Selskaya  Zhizn  on  January  11 
contained  an  article  concerning  food  shortages  in  some  rural 
stores.     Letters  to  the  newspaper  complain  that  in  many  village 
stores  it  is  impossible  to  buy  bread,  baked  goods  and  other 
consumer  staples,  and  that  some  stores  have  been  closed  for  a 
long  time.     These  complaints  affect  village  stores  in  outlying 
areas  of  six  oblasts.     The  tight  grain  situation  resulting 
from  the  disastrous  1975  harvest  undoubtedly  has  caused  an 
increase  in  food  distribution  problems  in  the  USSR  this 
winter. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  -  FOOD  PRICE  INDEX 
Base  Year  (1970=100) 
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U.S.  BROILERS  DOWW  TO  MAY  1915  LEVEL 


Poultry  prices  head  the  bread  basket  news  because  of  the  normal  post 
Christinas  slump  in  broiler  demand.     In  Washington,  for  example,  the 
broiler  price  is  now  56(^  per  pound  as  compared  with  6T<^  in  November, 
6k(^  in  September,  and  66({i  in  July.     In  some  capitals,  however,  prices 
were  up  due  to  rising  production  costs  and  narrowing  profit  margins. 
In  Canberra  broiler  prices  show  a  sharp  32%  increase  since  the  Novem- 
ber survey.     Canberra  egg  prices  were  also  affected — up  for  the  first 
time  in  a  year  by        per  dozen. 

Fresh  beef  is  now  available  in  Brasilia  and  prices  are  up  considerably 
with  government  approval.     Meat  prices  are  also  up  in  London  where 
beef  is  in  demand  following  the  post  Christmas  slump  in  poultry  buying. 
In  Tokyo  a  15%  decline  in  beef  prices  was  reported,  reflecting  effects 
of  a  government  campaign  to  reduce  beef  prices  at  the  retail  level  by 
introducing  special  sale  days.     Bacon  and  ham  processors  have  raised 
their  prices  with  a  resultant  higher  price  at  the  retail  level. 

London  price  increases  for  butter  and  cheese  reflect  passing  on  of 
continuing  effects  of  the  last  green  pound  devaluation.     Domestic  butter 
on  the  London  market  has  risen  far  more  than  imported  butter  because  of 
scarcity  factor  following  extremely  small  British  production  in  second 
half  of  1975.     In  Stockholm  price  controls  for  dairy  products,  except 
cream,  will  continue  in  19T6,  but  prices  to  consumers  were  raised 
moderately  on  January  1.     Brussels  reported  cheese  prices  for  Belgium 
gouda  up  2.U  percent.     Whole  Dutch  gouda  dropped  h.3  percent — narrowing 
the  price  gap.     Cheddar  prices  rose  7-5  percent. 

With  the  addition  of  potatoes  to  the  list  of  commodities  covered  by  the 
food  survey,  Copenhagen  reports  this  addition  is  welcomed  since  potatoes 
are  of  major  importance  in  the  Danish  diet  and  consumed  daily  by  a 
majority  of  the  population.     The  high  price  of  potatoes  in  London  is 
attributable  to  last  year's  drought-stricken  small  crop. 

In  a  number  of  capitals  bread  price  increases  were  reported.     The  London 
moderate  price  rise  represents  action  taken  by  the  Price  Commission 
effective  December  1.     The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  imposed  a 
minimum  retail  price  for  bread,  milk,  and  sugar.     To  obtain  sugar  at  a 
cheaper  price  in  Ottawa  the  customer  must  purchase  a  10-pound  bag.  This 
price  reduction  is  very  slight — amounting  to  only  l(p  per  pound  in  U.S. 
currency . 

In  response  to  a  number  of  questions  as  to  manhours  required  in  various 
countries  to  earn  enough  money  to  purchase  basic  food  items,  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  has  compiled  data  which  reflects  actual  working 
time  spent  by  industrial  workers  in  15  countries  to  buy  a  unit  of  food. 
Hourly  wages  were  reported  by  attaches  in  local  currency  for  the  month 
preceding  the  next  retail  food  survey — thus  allowing  time  for  actual 
earning  and  subsequent  purchase  of  the  food  item.     This  wage  information 
is  published  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  each  country  and  is 
computed  on  an  average  yearly  wage  basis.     Results  of  this  special  projec 
appear  in  table  form  on  the  following  page  for  the  first  time. 
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THE  CONSUMER  PAYS  -  BUT  HOW  MUCH? 


The  chart  helov,  reprinted  from  THE  ECONOMIST  (UK)  December  27  - 
January  2,  1976,  shovs  the  hig  difference  in  average  dollar  incomes 
when  national  figiires  are  converted  on  a  so-called  purchasing  pover 
basis  -  calculated  to  reflect  hov  much  can  actually  be  bought  at 
home  for  each  pound,  franc,  yen,  etc.  -  rather  than  by  exchange  rates. 

The  gap  between  the  two  represents  different  price  levels  within  the 
different  countries.     Such  differences  persist  between  countries  with 
close  trade  links  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  exchange  rates  can  now 
float  to  compensate  for  different  price  movements  in  other  countries. 
For  one  thing,  many  of  the  goods  and  services  which  an  individual 
buys  are  not  traded  internationally.     Changes  in  their  prices  affect 
one's  standard  of  living,  but  are  not  very  soon  reflected  in  exchange 
rate  movements.     If  the  cost  for  a  doctor's  consultation,  or  of  hiring 
a  plumber  to  unblock  the  drains,  goes  up  in  France  the  value  of  the 
franc  on  foreign  exchanges  is  unlikely  to  change  -  at  least  until 
salary  and  French  wage  costs  go  up  to  pay  for  them,  so  making  exports 
uncompetitive . 

Conversely,  some  of  the  international  money  flows  which  help  to  deter- 
mine exchange  rates  have  little  connection  with  purchasing  power  at 
home . 


Gdp  per  head  converted  into  US  $  000  ( 1 974)  at- 

purchasing  power  panties 
1974  exchange  rates 
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FISHING  TRENDS 


PERU  -  January  -  November  l8  anchovy  catch  totaled  3,02^,983  metric 
tons;  669,590  tons  fishmeal;  and  209,206  tons  fishoil  production. 
Since  exploratory  fishing  authorized  on  October  2,  1975,  conducted 
by  Sea  Institute  did  not  give  favorable  results  and  stocks  of  fish- 
meal  and  fishoil  were  declining,  effective  November  21  export  of 
these  items  was  temporarily  suspended  and  stocks  designated  for 
domestic  consumption.     It  is  estimated  that  Peruvian  fishmeal  pro- 
duction for  calendar  1975  did  not  significantly  exceed  the  800,000 
ton  volume  produced  through  November  25.     The  fishing  fleet  was 
virtually  idle  during  December. 

On  January  9,  1976,  fishing  conditions  were  reported  to  be  improving 
and  exploratory  catch  authorized  from  Ilo  to  Supe.     Water  tempera- 
ture is  still  under  normal  level.     Supe  and  Ilo  are  best  fishing 
areas,  and  Callao  is  improving.     Anchovy  catch  totaled  7,583  tons 
on  December  30;  3,505  tons  on  January  5;  10,320  tons  on  January  6; 
and  9,665  tons  on  January  7.     Boats  going  out  average  170.     A  new 
Eureka  operation  along  the  coast  is  now  scheduled  for  January  27-29- 

EC-BRUSSELS  -  Effective  January  1,  1976,  EC  export  subsidies  for 
frozen  fillets  of  cod  and  pollack  were  reduced.     However,  as  of  the 
same  date  the  EC  Commission  introduced  subsidies  on  dried  and  salted 
cod,  and  pollack  exports  to  selected  destinations. 

DANISH  FISHMEAL  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED  TO  DECLINE  -  The  Danish  fishing 
industry  has  been  in  turmoil  during  the  past  year  because  of  over- 
expansion,  loA/er  meal  and  oil  prices,  rising  costs  and  increasing 
international  pressure  to  conserve  depleting  fish  stocks.  These 
problems  came  to  a  boil  in  November  when  the  Government  banned 
herring  fishing  for  the  remainder  of  1975.     In  protest  the  fisher- 
men went  on  strike  and  blockaded  landings  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  causing  Danish  fish  reduction  plants  to  close  down. 

Danish  fishing  and  fishmeal  production  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  spiirred  by  the  exceptionally  high  protein  prices  of  the  early 
TO's  and  favorable  Danish  tax  policies.     The  285,000  MT  197^  pro- 
duction of  fishmeal  compares  with  a  level  of  about  210,000  MT  in 
the  late  1960's.     From  1970  to  1975  the  Danish  fishing  fleet  grew 
from  80,000  gross  registered  tons  to  118,000.     The  total  catch  in 
1975  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1,^50,000  MT  -  compared  with  1,571,000 
MT  in  197^  -  and  fishmeal  production  will  likely  be  down  to  around 
260,000  MT  from  285,000  MT  in  197^. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 

Source:     Ag  Attaches 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 

POLAND  -  Effective  December  17,  1975,  USDA  announced  a  new  $25-3 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  wheat 
to  Poland.     Credit  terms  provide  for  3-year  financing  through  June 
30,  1976. 

MOROCCO  -  The  USDA  announced  on  December  2k,  1975,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  $30  million  line  of  credit  to  Morocco  for  financing  sales 
of  U.S.  wheat  under  3-year  credit  terms.     Export  authorization  period 
is  effective  through  June  30,  1976. 

PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  December  2h,  1975,  the  export  authorization 
period  under  the  current  $30  million  line  of  CCC  credit  covering 
export  financing  of  cotton  to  the  Philippines  has  been  extended 
through  Jione  30,  1976.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

PANAMA  -  On  January  2,  1976,  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new 
$5  million  line  of  credit  to  finance  export  sales  of  soybean  oil  to 
Panama  Tinder  36-month  terms.     The  export  authorization  period  is 
effective  through  June  30,  1976. 

KOREA  -  Effective  January  9,  1976,  USDA  announced  a  new  $95  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Korea  for  financing  sales  of  U.S.  cotton.  Terms 
provide  for  three-year  financing  effective  through  June  30,  1976. 

Commodity  Eligibility  List  Amended  -  Effective  December  17,  1975,  feed 
grains  (barley,  corn,  grain  sorgh\im  and  oats)  were  added  to  the  list 
of  commodities  eligible  for  export  financing  under  the  CCC  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program. 

In  addition  to  feed  grains,  commodities  currently  eligible  under  the 
program  are:     beef  and  dairy  breeding  cattle,  breeding  swine,  cotton, 
cottonseed  oil,  dry  edible  beans,  dry  edible  peas,  eggs  (dried,  frozen 
and  canned),  hog  grease,  nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut  oil,  poultry  (frozen 
and  canned),  raisins,  milled  and  brown  rice,  soybean  oil,  tallow, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

INTEREST  RATES  -  Current  interest  rates  are  8  percent  for  U.S.  bank 
obligations  and  9  percent  for  foreign  bank  obligations. 


FAS:CEP:EPD 
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CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FOR  1976 


A  conference  was  held  on  January  8-9,  1976,  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
in  which  econometric  forecasts  were  presented  and  discussed  for  9 
industrial  nations   (Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,   Italy,  Japan, 
Netherlands,   the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States).     The  conference 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  (1)  the  UCLA  Business  Forecasting  Project, 
Graduate  School  of  Management,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
and   (2)  Economic  Models,  Limited — a  private  British  firm. 

In  general,   the  conference  sponsors  agreed  with  many  other  forecasts 
and  predicted  that: 

1)  Investments  will  not  lead  major  industrial  nations  out  of  the 
1974-75  recession  since  industrial  capacity  is  presently  underutilized. 

2)  Governments  face  relatively  large  budget  deficits  and  are  under 
pressure  to  reduce  these  because  of  inflationary  pressures.  Consequent- 
ly, additional  government  expenditures  of  any  significance  will  not  be 

a  major  factor  leading  to  recovery. 

3)  Consumer  expenditures  are  expected  to  be  a  major  growth  factor  in 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  especially  if  consumers  develop  confidence 
in  their  economic  future  and  employment  situation.     Personal  consumption 
expenditures,   in  real  terms  in  the  United  States  will  increase  by  more 
than  4  percent  in  1976  after  having  declined  in  1974  and  being  virtually 
flat  in  1975.     They  will  increase  by  6  percent  in  Japan,  up  from  3.7 
percent  in  1975.     Canada  and  France  will  have  a  moderately  high  growth 
rate  in  consumer  expenditures. 

4)  Housing  will  be  a  relatively  strong  factor  in  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  Canada . 

5)  Due  to  increased  activity  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  exports 
of  other  nations  will  increase  after  some  lag  in  1976;   the  U.S.  economy 
turned  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  1975  and  most  likely  the  Japanese  in 
the  third. 

As  a  result  of  all  factors,  four  growth  groups  are  foreseen:      (1)  Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States — 5.5  percent  increase  in  real  GNP ;  (2) 
France  and  Germany — about  4.5  percent;    (3)  Belgium,  Netherlands  and 
Italy — about  3  to  4  percent  and   (4)  United  Kingdom — virtually  no  growth. 

Percent  change  in  real  imports   (agriculture  and  nonagriculture)  and  real 
personal  consumption  expenditures  in  foreign  markets  estimated  for  1975 
and  forecasted  for  1976  are  as  follows: 
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Imports  PCE 

1975  1976                        1975  1976 

France                     -7.6  7.8                          1.7  4.2 

Germany                     0.4  7.6                          1.7  2.7 

Belgium                   -8.3  7.4                          0.9  3.7 

Italy                      -9.2  6.0  -2.6  0.9 

Netherlands            -2.9  5.6                          2.4  2.6 

Japan                      -9.2  5.2                         3.7  6.1 

United  Kingdom      -8.4  3.2  -0.2  -1.3 

Canada                     -3.7  1.7                           3.3  4.5 

FAS:FCA:SPD 


MTN  AGRICULTURE  GROUP 


On  December  l6,  1975,  the  MTN  Agriculture  Group  agreed  to  a 
procedure  of  "information,  examination,  and  dialogue"  whereby 
member  countries  will  notify,  through  the  MTN  Secretariat, 
specific  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  affecting  their  trade 
in  commodities  other  than  grains,  meat  and  dairy  products.  It 
also  agreed  that  bilateral  consultations  between  the  countries 
involved  would  follow  these  notifications.     This  agreement  will 
permit  countries  to  have  detailed  talks  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  future  negotiations  affecting  agricultural  products  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  where  such  negotiations  shall  arise 
(that  is,  whether  in  connection  with  the  Tariffs  Group,  Nontariff 
Measures  Group,  or  elsewhere).     The  U.S.  agreed  to  this  procedure 
with  the  understanding  that  the  results  of  all  consultations  will 
be  communicated  to  all  other  relevant  MTN  groups  and  subgroups , 
and  that  there  shall  be  liaison  between  all  the  various  MTN 
groups . 
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I-JORLD  FERTILIZER  TREW) S 


In  1974,  fertilizer  was  in  short  supply.    Driven  by  strong  demand  and 
limited  production  capacity,  prices  rose  to  record  levels.  After 
heavy  financial  loses  in  the  late  1960 's,  nev7  plant  capacity  was 
inadequate  to  meet  this  strong  demand  resulting  from  widespread  crop 
failures,  record  high  grain  prices,  and  international  projections 
indicating  continued  fertilizer  shortages  and  rising  prices.  Many 
countries,  particularly  developing  countries,  imported  fertilizer  at 
such  high  prices  their  farmers  could  not  afford  to  use  it. 

In  197i),  shortages  disappeared,  and  prices  fell  rapidly  due  primarily 
to  weak  demand.     Fertilizer  consumption  fell  substantially  in  several 
major  countries,  including  the  United  States,  France  and  India.  Most 
of  the  small  increase  in  world  consumption  was  concentrated  in  the 
centrally  planned  countries.     Inventories  in  both  exporting  and 
importing  countries  rose  rapidly.  With  high  inventories  and  weak 
domestic  demand,  many  developing  countries  began  to  reduce  fertilizer 
imports.     India,  Brazil,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  embargoed 
fertilizer  imports. 

Continuing  this  trend  in  1976,  adequate  fertilizer  supplies  and 
reasonable  prices  are  expected.    Further  nitrogen  and  phosphate  price 
declines  are  likely  if  grain  prices  continue  weak  or  decline,  or  until 
large  inventories  are  reduced  particularly  in  the  developing  countries 
which  account  for  roughly  two-thirds  of  world  nitrogen  imports  and 
about  half  of  world  phosphate  inports.  However,  at  present  the 
estimated  world  balance  is  still  close,  especially  for  nitrogen.  The 
situation  in  the  short- terra  could  tighten  rapidly  v/ith  a  strong 
revival  of  demand. 

Overall,  though,  a  recurrance  of  tight  world  market  conditions  for 
fertilizer  seems  unlikely  over  the  next  fevr  years  to  1980/81.  World 
capacity,  particularly  for  nitrogen  and  phosphate,  will  increase 
substantially.  Current  projections  indicate  continuing  improvement  of 
the  world  fertilizer  supply-demand  balance  until  the  late  1970 's. 
These  expectations  could  be  altered  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
announced  new  capacity  is  cancelled  due  to  low  fertilizer  prices,  or 
if  developing  countries  raise  their  fertilizer  consumption  more 
rapidly  than  expected  in  their  efforts  to  close  their  food  gap.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  new  supply  is  expected  in  the  developing 
countries,  and  thus  depends  on  their  ability  to  complete  the  new 
plants  on  schedule  and  operate  them  efficiently. 

Between  now  and  1980/81,  the  developing  countries  will  steadily 
increase  their  share  of  world  fertilizer  consumption  and  especially 
production,  while  the  developed  countries  share  will  drop. 
Particularly  in  the  developing  countries,  growth  r^tes  for  fertilizer 
production  will  exceed  those  for  consumption,  and  several  major 
developing  countries  will  approach  or  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphate,  in  particular  the  three  largest  fertilizer 
importers,  China,  India,  and  Brazil.     Indonesia,  Mexico,  Venezuala, 
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and  the  several    Middle  East  countries  will  become  significant 
exporters.    Current  projections  indicate  that  by  1980/81  the 
developing  countries  as  a  group  will  greatly  reduce  their  import 
dependence  for  nitrogen  and  eliminate  it  for  phosphate,  although  their 
imports  of  potash  will  roughly  double. 

The  future  potash  situation  is  much  less  clear,  primarily  because  of 
the  Saskatchewan  government's  decision  to  nationalize  the  Canadian 
potash  industry  which  dominates  world  potash  trade.    The  outcome  of 
this  is  vitally  important  to  the  United  States  which  imports  nearly 
three-quarters  of  its  potash  from  Canada.  Due  to  high  inventories, 
supplies  this  year  should  be  adequate,  but^  future  renovation  and 
expansion  of  Canadian  potash  capacity  will  now  depend  directly  on 
government  decisions,  not  market  forces.    Especially  compared  to  other 
fertilizers,  potash  prices  have  remained  relatively  reasonable  during 
the  last  few  years.    Recent  statements  by  the  Saskatchewan  government, 
however,  indicate  they  want  higher  returns  to  the  province  from  potash 
exports.     Even  more  than  Morocco  with  phosphate  rock,  they  appear  to 
have  the  power  to  effectively  set  export  prices  above  competitive 
levels  with  potash. 
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U.S.  GRAIN:     AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,   1973  -1975 


ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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ECONOMIC  SITUATION  AND  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  DEVET.OPEn  COUNTRIES 


Real  gross  national  product  fell  in  virtually  all  major  industrial 
countries  in  1975,  except  Japan  v^ich  had  a  marginal  positive  growth 
rate,  after  declining  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan  in  1974.     Overall  weighted 
economic  growth  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  over  2%  among  the 
industrial  countries  last  year.    The  seven  most  important  of  these 
countries,  the  U.S.,  Japan,  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  the 
U.K.,  represent  84%  of  the  value  of  total  economic  activity  among 
industrialized  countries  and  they  experienced  more  severe  declines  in 
1975  than  the  smaller  countries.  The  upturn  in  the  U.S.  economy  in 
mid-1975  has  not  been  followed  at  this  time  by  a  broad-based  world 
economic  recovery  in  Europe.  The  domestic  demand  picture  for  Europe  is 
weak  despite  some  fiscal  stimulation. 

The  U.S.  real  economic  growth  rate  in  1976  is  projected  at  around  6%, 
up  from  the  -3%  estimated  for  1975.    Canada  and  Japan  are  expected  to 
grow  by  about  5%  while  the  European  countries  will  grow  more  slowly. 
Though  the  projected  U.S.  growth  represents  a  tremendous  swing,  the 
level  of  projected  real  gross  national  product  at  the  end  of  1976  will 
be  less  than  2%  higher  than  the  level  in  1973.     It  is  not  expected 
that  the  volume  of  imports  in  1976  will  offset  their  unprecedented 
decline  in  1975.    The  decline  in  world  trade  came  in  the  first  half  of 

1975,  when  non-oil  imports  of  all  the  industrialized  countries  fell  by 
19%  in  volume  on  an  annual  basis.    Trade  between  industrialized 
countries  rose  somewhat  in  the  second  half  of  1975  and  should  rise  in 

1976.  Hovjever,  the  full  effects  of  the  economic  upswing  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Japan  will  not  be  passed  on  through  the  trade  sector  as  the 
volume  growth  of  imports  among  industrialized  countries  in  1976  is 
expected  to  fall  considerably  short  of  the  overall  1975  decline. 
Though  the  OPEC  members  will  continue  to  increase  imports  from  the 
developed  countries,  the  growth  rate  will  moderate  and  will  probably 
be  considerably  less  than  the  almost  50%  growth  in  1975.     The  non-oil 
less  developed  countries  may  again  import  less  in  volume  terras  in  1976 
due  to  financing  constraints. 

The  inflation  rate  is  slowing  in  most  of  the  developed  countries  and 
by  late  1975  was  averaging  around  10%  annually  for  the  developed 
countries  as  a  whole  and  8%  for  the  U.S.     Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom 
still  have  extremely  high  inflation  rates  with  rates  in  the  U.K.  still 
accelerating  through  the  third  quarter  of  1975.    Forecasts  are  for 
lower  inflation  rates  in  1976,  though  not  significantly  better  for  the 
U.S.    Unemplo}mient  is  another  specter  overhanging  economic  prospects 
in  1976.     Fifteen  million  people  are  estimated  as  unemployed  among  all 
industrialized  countries  and  while  actual  numbers  have  declined  in  the 
U.S.  since  mid-1975,  they  have  increased  in  Europe.    A  reduction  in 
unemployment  will  lag  behind  the  growth  in  industrial  production  and 
as  employment  rises  the  labor  force  may  also  rise  as  previously 
discouraged  job  seekers  try  again. 
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THE  1976-1980  SOVIET  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 
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On  December  15,  1975,  Pravda  published  a  draft  of  the  Tenth  Five-Year 
Plan  (FYP)  for  the  Soviet  economy  during  1976  through  1980.    The  plan 
calls  for  growth  in  the  consumer  and  agricultural  sectors,  but  the 
increases  will  be  below  earlier  plans  and  accomplishments.  Some 
emphasis  is  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of  consumer  goods. 

The  FYP  outlines  a  24  to  28  percent  growth  in  USSR  national  income 
(net  material  product),  compared  with  a  planned  39  percent — and 
attained  28  percent — growth  during  the  1971-75  FYP.     Investment  is 
planned  to  increase  by  24  to  26  percent,  after  rising  about  40  percent 
under  the  1971/75  FYP. 

The  disastrous  1975  crop  is  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in 
growth  prospects  for  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the 
agricultural  sector.    Gross  agricultural  output  was  up  only  13  percent 
between  1971  and  1975,  and  the  1976-80  FYP  projects  growth  of  14  to  17 
percent. 

Investment  in  agriculture  is  scheduled  to  grow  at  a  reduced  rate,  but 
it  will  comprise  a  larger  share  of  total  investment.    Principal  areas 
of  agricultural  investments  include  machinery  purchases,  construction 
of  livestock  buildings  and  complexes,  land  reclamation  programs,  and 
grain  storage  construction.  The  FYP  calls  for  a  30  million  ton 
increase  in  grain  elevator  capacity.     Elevator  capacity  was  increased 
by  17  million  tons  between  1971  and  1975.    Fertilizer  deliveries  to 
agriculture  are  planned  to  continue  a  rapid  growth  rate. 

The  farm  plan  gives  primary  attention  to  production  of  feeds — grains, 
protein  crops,  and  roughages.    For  most  other  crops,  the  goals  remain 
at  the  1975  target  levels.     Grain  production  is  planned  to  average  215 
to  220  million  tons  during  1976-80,  an  increase  of  35  to  40  million 
tons  from  the  1971-75  average.    This  goal  is  reasonable  and  allows  for 
some  bad  weather. 

The  FYP  projects  small  increases  in  meat  and  milk  production  through 
1980,  due  to  the  extremely  short  1975  grain  harvest  and  distress 
livestock  slaughter.  It  appears  that  the  livestock  and  feed 
projections  are  consistent.    The  USSR  could  approach  self-sufficiency 
in  feeds. 

The  strongest  factors  affecting  Soviet  agricultural  trade  during  1976- 
80  will  be:    present  and  long-term  commitments  to  import  grain, 
effects  of  year-to-year  weather  variability  on  grain  output,  decisions 
concerning  USSR  grain  reserve  stockpiling,  and  the  pace  of  livestock 
herd  rebuilding. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  FIVE  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pce-Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION     INDEX:  1970=  100,  seasonally  adjusted 
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L.L 

1  s 

1.0 

K  9 

France 

7";  1 

/J  1 

7  fi 

■?  9 

— 4.0 

—  3.0 

France 

UCl  /  J 

9  n 

0  J 

U.  4 

—1  Q 

— 1.3 

O.J 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

1.1 

2.2 

-2.4 

4.7 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.1 

1.3 

-5.6 

4.8 

Italy 

75  II 

-0.7 

1.6 

-7.1 

-2.9 

Italy 

May  75 

5.1 

3.1 

-7.6 

3.5 

Canada 

75  III 

1.0 

4.1 

-0.9 

4.0 

Canada 

Sep  75 

-2.6 

4.1 

2.3 

17.0 

I  Seasonally  adjusteri. 


RETAIL  SALES' 

Constant  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


I  Seasonally  adjusted. 

^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  SUPPLY' 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING' 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 
Latest  from  Previous 
Month  Month 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 


Nov  75 
Oct  75 
Oct  75 
Sep  75 
Oct  75 
Jul  75 
Oct  75 


1.0 
-0.4 
-0.1 
2.2 
0.7 
1.7 
2.0 


1970 

6.1 
18.1 
10.5 
12.4 
10.4 
17.2 
12.8 


1  Year 
Earlier 

4.8 

8.9 
17.0 
16.1 
17.1 

3.7 
17.5 


3  Months 
Earlier' 

2.4 
10.5 
20.7 
21.9 
21.8 

0.9 
18.2 


Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier' 

United  States 

Oct  75 

1.0 

7.6 

9.3 

9.0 

Japan 

Oct  75 

-0.7 

20.3 

14.0 

35.4 

West  Germany 

75  III 

1.2 

10.4 

8.4 

5.0 

France 

75  III 

5.0 

14.5 

17.4 

21.7 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  75 

0.1 

16.2 

25.0 

7.9 

Italy 

Sep  75 

0 

19.1 

25.8 

11.1 

Canada 

Sep  75 

1.0 

10.8 

12.7 

8.5 

I  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada,  hourly 
wage  rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


Representative  Rates 

Latest  Date 

1  Year 

Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

1  Month 
Earlier 

United  States 

Dealer-placed  finance  paper 

Dec  24 

5.90 

9.25 

6,80 

5.88 

Japan 

Call  money 

Dec  12 

8.00 

13.50 

9.50 

7.50 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Dec  24 

4.22 

8.43 

3.98 

4.12 

France 

Call  money 

Dec  19 

6.44 

12.00 

6.63 

6.75 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Dec  24 

11.13 

12.69 

10.59 

11.23 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Dec  24 

9.57 

10.16 

8.90 

9.28 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Dec  24 

6.35 

9.97 

7.73 

6.85 
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FOREIGN  TRADE       million  us  $,  f  o  b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  USSj 
Change 


-3.0% 
7.0% 


1,490 
1.478 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Semilogarlthmic  Scale 

1975 


568401  1-76 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 

P6rc6nt  Chsngs 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Yeai 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

Nov  75 

0.7 

11.2 

1.1 

2.7 

Japan 

Nov  75 

-2.7 

6.6 

-11.4 

-17.8 

West  Germany 

Oct  75 

-0.4 

5.1 

3.0 

-7.3 

France 

Sep  75 

-3.0 

8.7 

1.7 

1.8 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.6 

14.9 

19.7 

16.8 

Italy 

Aug  75 

1.0 

15.3 

7.7 

18.0 

Canada 

Sep  75 

-1.3 

9.6 

7.5 

0.7 

IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Mont 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Nov  75 

-1.0 

15.0 

-1.3 

-3.6 

Japan 

Nov  75 

2.2 

14.5 

0.1 

19.9 

West  Germany 

Oct  75 

-0.3 

5.0 

-1.3 

14.8 

France 

Sep  75 

-5.0 

10.7 

-3.2 

15.7 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.9 

19.4 

12.6 

21.1 

Italy 

Aug  75 

4.2 

20.6 

-2.1 

3.4 

Canada 

Sep  75 

-5.8 

10.1 

9.4 

-2.8 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


Latest  Perioc)  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  us  $ 

1975 

1974 

C  ha  nge 

United  States- 

75  III 

3,500 

9,335 

-3,261 

12,596 

Japan 

Nov  75 

-13 

-1,361 

-5,325 

3,964 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1,334 

4,320 

7,699 

-3,379 

France 

75  III 

-228 

440 

-5,395 

5,835 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-1,201 

-3,482 

-6,478 

2,996 

Italy 

75  II 

-10 

-471 

-4,931 

4,460 

Canada 

75  III 

-1,335 

-4,484 

-789 

-3,695 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange. 
^Seasonally  adjusted. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 

As  of  9  Jan  76  Percent  change  from 

US  $ 

Per  Unit        Dec  66       18  Dec  71      19  Mar  73      2  Jan  76 


Japan (yen) 

0.0033 

18.52 

0.71 

-14.02 

-0.30 

West  Germany 

0.3838 

52.67 

23.69 

8.39 

0.47 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2242 

11.05 

13.86 

1.72 

0.27 

United  Kingdom 

2.0300 

-27.26 

-22.09 

-17.51 

0.28 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0015 

-8.49 

-14.83 

-17.23 

0.14 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9861 

6.91 

-1.17 

-1.16 

0.23 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earli  er 

United  States 

Nov  75 

0.7 

11.2 

1.1 

2.7 

Japan 

Nov  75 

-2.8 

10.1 

-12.2 

-22.8 

West  Germany 

Oct  75 

1.2 

12.3 

3.4 

-22.1 

France 

Sep  75 

-5.0 

13.4 

9.2 

-34.5 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.3 

11.5 

5.5 

3.2 

Italy 

Aug  75 

-1.9 

13.8 

5.5 

-8.6 

Canada 

Sep  75 

-0.4 

10.0 

3.3 

1.1 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Billion  US  i 

Latest  Month 

1  Year        3  Months 
EnrI  of       Billion  US  $     Jun  1970        Earlier  Earlier 


United  States 

Nov  75 

16.6 

14.5 

15.8 

16.1 

Japan 

Dec  75 

12.8 

4.1 

13.5 

13.3 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

31.3 

8.8 

32.6 

31.5 

France 

Nov  75 

12.2 

4.4 

9.0 

10.5 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

5.6 

2.8 

7.9 

6.1 

Italy 

Nov  75 

5.2 

4.7 

6.4 

5.2 

Canada 

Nov  75 

5.4 

4.3 

5.8 

5.2 

BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Latest  Period  Cumulative  {Million  US  $) 


Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States- 

75  III 

2,143 

3,348 

-4,175 

7,523 

Japan 

Nov  75 

-173 

-1,685 

-8,907 

7,222 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1,443 

-1,729 

6,029 

-7,758 

France 

75  III 

-551 

1,021 

-3,165 

4,186 

United  Kingdom 

75  II 

-1,948 

-3,758 

-1,748 

-2,010 

Italy 

75  1 

452 

452 

-2,115 

2,567 

Canada 

75  III 

-547 

-2,666 

-468 

-2,198 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange 
'Seasonally  adjusted. 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  9  Jan  76 

Percent  Change  from 


Dec  66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

2  Jan  76 

United  States 

-11.43 

-2.33 

4.64 

-0.14 

Japan 

12.15 

-1.08 

-12.56 

-0.40 

West  Germany 

31.80 

14.09 

8.97 

0.23 

France 

-7.53 

5.03 

2.25 

-0.03 

United  Kingdom 

-53.51 

-36.69 

-20.48 

0.07 

Italy 

-30.35 

-29.27 

-22.03 

-0.16 

Canada 

5.25 

-1.00 

0.98 

0.21 

'  Weighting  IS  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industrialized  countries 
to  reflect  the  competitive  irtipact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  the  major  currencies. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  mi 


7.5 


5.0 


2.5 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15  I- 

SOYBEANS   Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10  - 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
1.0  1- 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


conoN  Memphis  Middling  1  '/le 
$  Per  Pound 


0  '  '  '  '  

July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

7.5 


Monthly  Average  Cash  Price 


5,0 


2.5 


U/MPAT  . 

■vntHI    Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Wlnler 

S  Per  Bushel 

BJan  76 

3.57 

rv 

31  Dec  75 

3.41 

Dec  75 

3.57 

■  Av 

Jen  75 

4.19 

^3,52 

1      1  1 

1 18  Jan  1 

37.5 


CORN   Chicago  No  2  Yellow 


300 


8  Jan  76  2  65 

31  Dec  75  2.56 

Dec  75  2.60 

Jen  75  3  20  22.5 


15.0 


RICE  No.  2  medium  gnin.  4\  breVens 
I  O-b- mills.  Houston.  Tet 


_    S  P«r  ctwt 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
15 

SOYBEANS   Ctiicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10 


ejan7S  4.66 

3)  Dec  75  4.46 

Dec  75  4.60  50 

Jan  75  6,34 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
75 

SUGAR  Warld  Raw  New  York  No.  1 1 
C  Per  Pound 


25  - 


July  1972  1  973  1  974  1975 
1,0 


0.8 


1976 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTON    Miniphis  Middling  r/ii" 

$  Per  Pound 

8  Jan  76 

0.5885 

31  Dec  75 

0.5735 

„r„„  ""75 

0.5856 

0.5856 

r         Jan  75 

0.3904 

1  j8  Jan  1 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
100 


July  1972     1973         1974        1975  1  976 


25 

July  1972     1973  1974 


7.5 


5Jan  76  18.25 

29  Dec  75  18  25 

Dec  75  18  25 

Jen  75  20.25 


July  1972  1973  1974  1075 
125 

COCOA  Bahi. 


8  Jan  76  14,50 
31  Dec  75    14-15  100 
Dec  75  13,94 
Jan  75  38,34 

75 


1976 


8Jin;e  74  25 

31  Dec  76  70  75 

Dec  75  67  U 

Jon  7b  81  00 


COFFEE  OlherMilds 

e  Per  Pound 

1     84,75  8  Jan  76 

87,00 

31  Dec  75 

84,00 

/                Dec  75 

81,67 

1                  Jan  75 

58,43 

l|8Jan 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
350 

FOOD  INDEX 

1970  100 

250 
200  h 
150 


1976 


1975 


1976 


100 

July  1972  1973 


Thli  Is  an  inde>  compiled 
by  Iho  Economiil  for  1 8 
food  commodilies  wliich 
enter  inlefnalionel  trade 
Commodilies  aro 
weighted  by  3  yeer  moving 
averages  01  imports  into 
indiislrialirod  countries 

1^8  Jin  I  


1974 


1975 


1976 


